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Leora J. Lewis, Director of Library Service, discusses a reference problem in the Young People's 
Room of the Atlanta Carnegie Library. At the left is Mary Frances Cox, Head of the Department for 
Boys and Girls. At the right is Betty Hamilton, her assistant. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
1942 EDITION 


represents the cumulative results 
of many years’ analysis of young 
people’s reference needs. The Comp- 
ton editorial staff includes two spe- 
cialists who spend their entire time 
studying the needs of their own pro- 
fessional fields and interpreting those 
needs to the Compton editorial de- 
partment. Hazel Ott Gumm, former 
school supervisor and curriculum 
specialist, represents the Compton 


editorial department in the school 


field. Leora J. Lewis, former librarian 
and library commission director, is 
similarly responsible for work in 
the public and school library fields. 

While Mrs. Gumm and Miss 
Lewis have served as channels for 
professional information, a large 
share of credit for the “‘prepared- 
ness” of Compton’s belongs to all 
those thousands of librarians and 
educators whose co-operation has 


made their work possible. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Christopher Dawson, Philosopher of History 


By PHILtips TEMPLE, Riggs Memorial Library, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 








“It may seem paradoxical to suggest 
that the starting point of human progress 
is to be found in the highest type of 
knowledge — the intuition of pure being, 
but it must be remembered that intel- 
lectually, at least, man’s development is 
not so much from the lower to the higher 
as from the confused to the distinct.” 

There is enough anthropological dyna- 
mite in that thesis to revolutionize the 
conventional accounts of man’s develop- 
ment that have been generally accepted 
in recent times. And it is entirely char- 
acteristic of the man who states it that 
it should be tucked away on page 89 of 
his Progress and religion along with a 
number of other equally calm and revo- 
lutionary observations. 

Christopher Henry Dawson was born 
on October 12, 1889, at Hay Castle, 
Yorks, England, the only son of Lt.-Col. 
H. P. Dawson, R.A., of Hartlington Hall, 
Skipton, and Mary Louisa Bevan. He 
“inherited on both sides the preéminent- 
ly gracious and cultured tradition of the 
Anglican country gentleman”.'! After at- 
tending a preparatory school near Rugby, 
Dawson was sent to Winchester. Then 
followed a period of private tutoring 
under the Reverend C. H. Moss of Blet- 
soe, where he formed what was to prove 
2 lifelong friendship with the English 
scholar and convert, E. I. Watkin. Tak- 


1. “Christopher Dawson,” by Edward I. Watkin in 
Commonweal 18:607-9. Oct. 27, 1933. 





ing his M.A. at Trinity College, Oxford, 
Dawson then studied as a private pupil 
with the eminent Swedish economist, 
Gustav Cassel. Subsequently he re- 
turned once more to Oxford for post- 
graduate work in history and sociology. 


As a boy in his early ’teens Dawson 
read and was deeply influenced by the 
works of Catholic saints and mystics. “A 
visit to Rome at the age of 19,” writes 
Waktin,? “opened his eyes to a living 
Catholic tradition and culture based on 
an inspired mystical spirituality. Finally 
the Bible brought home with overwhelm- 
ing force the supernatural economy of 
the Church.” He was received into the 
Church on January 6, 1914, at St. Aloy- 
sius, Oxford. 


“It was by the study of St. Paul and 
St. John,” wrote Dawson,’ “that I first 
came to understand the fundamental 
unity of Catholic theology and the Cath- 
olic life. I realized that the Incarnation, 
the sacraments, the external order of the 
Church and the internal working of sanc- 
tifying grace, were all parts of one or- 
ganic unity, a living tree whose roots are 
in the Divine nature and whose fruit is 
the perfection of the saints.” 


On August 9, 1916, Dawson married 
Miss Valery Mary Mills. Three children 





2. Op. cit. 
3. Quoted from the “Catholic Times”, May 21, 1926, by 
Watkin, op. cit. 
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have been born to them, two daughters 
and a son. After some years of intensive 
study his first book, The age of the gods 
(1928), was published. He was Lecturer 
in the History of Culture at University 
College, Exeter, and in 1934 he delivered 
the Forwood Lectures at Liverpool Uni- 
versity. These lectures comprise the main 
section of his Mediaeval religion and 
other essays. On July 11, 1934, his paper 
on Edward Gibbon was read before the 
British Academy. 


At present Dawson is living in Oxford, 
and since 1940 has been Editor of The 
Dublin Review. He is co-editor of the 
Essays in order series, and has been ac- 
tive in the “Sword of the Spirit” move- 
ment. One of the concerns of this move- 
ment has been to bring together members 
of different religions, not in the religious 
but in the social sphere. It takes its 
name from St. Paul’s phrase (Ephes. vi, 
17) which was used by Cardinal Hinsley 
(a staunch supporter of the movement) 
as the title of one of his broadcast ser- 
mons, and it has exercised widespread in- 
fluence not only in England but in the 
United State, Canada and elsewhere. 


Dawson’s chief purpose, to which he 
has applied himself with singular con- 
sistency, has been to investigate and ex- 
hibit the relationships between religion 
and culture. His determination to pursue 
this subject dates from 1912, when he 
first became acquainted with the work 
of Ernest Troeltsch. Since that time, 
Dawson has written ten books, and these 
may be considered (along with certain 
other essays) under three convenient 
heads: 1) essays and miscellaneous writ- 
ings; 2) the main body of his work —a 
history of culture (not yet complete); 
3) his analysis and diagnosis of the con- 
temporary scene. We shall treat his 





work in this order, rather than chrono 
logically. 


Christianity and the new age is a crit- 
ique of humanism, whose failure as an 
ersatz religion is shown by an historical 
and philosophical analysis to be due to 
its own inherent antinomies. A clear 
and tightly wrought exposition of Cath- 
olic theology leads to the conclusion that 
the Church is “the seed of the new order 
which is ultimately destined to transform 
the world”. This essay includes, inci- 
dentally, a just and penetrating evalua- 
tion of the ideas of D. H. Lawrence. 


Although all of Dawson’s work is con- 
densed, he surpassed himself in a little 
six page essay on the Catholic faith con- 
tributed to a symposium‘ and entitled “A 
Roman Catholic View” (the other con- 
tributors presenting non-Catholic views). 
It is a gem, and should be more widely 
known. 


Another essay, “Sociology as a Science”, 
also contributed to a symposium, is im- 
portant because it is one of the few ef- 
forts toward defining the nature of so 
ciology that make sense. After pointing 
out the scientific inadequacy of much 
current social theory, he shows the neces- 
sity of attaining a genuinely scientific so- 
ciology, especially in relation to politics. 
Dawson feels that such a sociology can 
be devised, but that the complexity of 
the material presents the greatest diff- 
culty, and concludes that scrupulous dis- 
tinction between the spheres of sociology, 
the physical sciences, philosophy, and re- 
ligion is essential. 


In his lecture before the British Acad- 


4. Edwyn Bevan and others: After death? (“The Spects- 
tor’ Booklets, III), pp. 40-46. Methuen, 193. 

5. Science for a new world. Planned and arranged by 
the late Sir J. Arthur Thomson. . . edited by J. G. 
Crowther, pp. 151-72. Harper, 1934. 








emy on Edward Gibbon,* Dawson traces 
the limitations and virtues of the great 
historian against the dual background he 
inherited: the humanist tradition, and 
“the central tradition of European his- 
toriography”, i.e. that of the Catholic 
Church. 

The modern dilemma is a series of 
essays based on some radio talks given 
by the author in 1932. This work pre- 
sents those main theses that Dawson has 
given elsewhere in more detail: that 
Christianity is the root of the European 
tradition; that Christianity underlies the 
other elements in that tradition: the hu- 
manitarian, the scientific, and the politi- 
cal; that democracy itself, in the last re- 
sort, rests on a spiritual basis; that science, 
properly understood, is not the apotheosis 
of materialism, but rather “the spiritual 
power of intelligence illuminating and 
ordering the multiplicity and confusion 
of the world of sense” (p. 90); that it is 
“only in the light of religious experience 
and of absolute spiritual principles that 
human nature can recognize its own 
greatness and realize its higher potentiali- 
ties” (p. 98). 

Enquiries into religion and culture is 
more than just another “collection of 
essays”—it is a prime example of unity 
in diversity. It deals with a variety of 
subjects: Bolshevism, Industrialism, Cy- 
cles of civilization, St. Augustine and his 
age, Christianity and sex, etc. These are 
all so many variations on a theme: the 
organic relation between culture and re- 
ligion. The quintessence of this book, 
and in fact of all that he has written, 
is to be found in the last essay, “The Na- 
ture and Destiny of Man”. It is a prodigy 
of compression; the most magnificent 





6. Edward Gibbon. Annual lecture on a master mind. 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Volume XX, 
1934. 24pp. 
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statement of the Catholic view of life 
that this writer has encountered. One 
is tempted to regard it as Dawson’s ulti- 
mate triumph. 


In The spirit of the Oxford movement 
we are given not only an interpretation 
in modern terms of the ideals that moved 
the tractarians, but a revealing glimpse 
into the personality of Dawson himself. 
The whole air of this book is different 
from that of any other he has written, 
and this is not unrelated to the fact that 
it was from the Anglican Church that 
he, too, found his way to Rome. The 
essay has an intimate, personal touch, 
even a certain gaiety, not revealed in his 
other writings. Dawson sees the move- 
ment as being essentially a Christian re- 
naissance. Here Hurrell Froude comes 
into his own, and it is in his action on 
“the characters of Keble and Newman 
that the true genesis of the Oxford Move- 
ment, as distinct from the High Church 
reaction, is to be found” (p. 11). 


What might be termed the main stream 
of Dawson’s work is a “History of Cul- 
ture”, which will consist of five volumes 
when completed. The scope and nature 
of this work has already been adumbrated 
in Progress and religion, which is appar- 
ently a kind of introduction to it, and is 
in some ways the most important and in- 
fluential book Dawson has written. The 
idea of Progress is studied in its sociologi- 
cal and historical dimensions, and this 
is followed by an astute examination of 
the anthropological theories advanced to 
explain the growth of cultures. The cen- 
tral portion of the book’s argument shows 
religion to be the formative element in a 
culture, transcending the environmental 
factors, and the case of Western civiliza- 
tion and Christianity is treated at length, 
culminating in the mediaeval achieve- 
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ment—and failure. The secularization of 
Western culture and the rise of the “re- 
ligion of Progress” make one long decre- 
scendo to the disillusion and chaos of 
our own time. Here again Dawson con- 
cludes that whatever solutions may be 
proposed, only that ome can succeed 
which draws its sustenance from the 
great spiritual wealth of the Christian 
tradition. The most impressive feature 
of the book is the appalling erudition 
that went into the making of it. 


It is the amplification of the thesis set 
forth in Progress and religion that is en- 
visaged by the “History of Culture” men- 
tioned above. The first volume, The age 
of the gods, has been written, and treats 
of prehistoric cultural origins down to 
1200 B.C. The second unit, according 
to the publisher’s announcement, will be 
The rise of the world religions. The 
third part, tracing the foundations of 
mediaeval culture from the 4th to the 
llth centuries, was published as The 
making of Europe. Two other volumes 
will cover the later middle ages and the 
post-Renaissance development. Perhaps 
Mediaeval religion may be considered as 
a group of studies leading toward the pro- 
posed treatment of the middle ages. We 
shall now examine these three works 
which, in addition to Progress and re- 
ligion, constitute the core of Dawson’s 
historical work. 


The age of the gods is “a study in the 
origins of culture in pre-historic Europe 
and the ancient East”. Starting with the 
glacial age and the beginnings of human 
life in Europe, the work ends with the 
dawn of the Greek and Latin cultures. 
The special virtue of the book lies in the 
skill with which Dawson has synthesized 
the archaeological findings of the past 
hundred years or so. The task he set 


himself was to examine virtually the en- 
tire range of specialist studies of any im- 
portance relating to each epoch; to sift 
these findings critically; to evaluate all 
available evidence; and to present in con- 
cise form a coherent account of the re. 
sults. The extent to which he succeeded 
may be judged from the comment of 
Professor V. Gordon Childe, himself an 
eminent authority in the field: “As the 
author of . . . specialist essays, I have al- 
ways hoped that someone with more 
ample leisure and a wider vision would 
re-assemble the dry bones served up by 
myself and others, and, with the aid of 
kindred sciences, re-animate the frame of 
pre-historic humanity. The book before 
us is the most successful effort in that 
direction that I have come across.” 


The making of Europe covers the per- 
iod from the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire to the eleventh century, generally 
known as the dark ages. Though con- 
sidered by many historians as being of 
little interest, Dawson shows us these 
centuries as the “dark night” of the 
European soul; replete with suffering and 
confusion, but also creative and forma- 
tive, during which the foundations of 
mediaeval civilization were laid. The 
materials that went into this epic were 
the Roman Empire, the Catholic Church, 
the classical tradition and the barbarian 
peoples. These, in conjunction with 
forces from the East (Islam and Byzan- 
tium), combined to produce mediaeval 
Christendom. In leading us through the 
labyrinthine maze of documents, literary 
and archaeological, Dawson succeeds in 
establishing the thesis that “the ultimate 
foundation of our culture is not the na- 
tional state, but the European unity” 
(p. xxii). 





7. Antiquity 2:485. Dec., 1928. 
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Mediaeval religion and other essays, 
as we noted above, is not a companion 
volume to the two just mentioned, but 
rather a series of studies leading toward 
such a volume. It deals with the socio- 
logical foundations, and the theological, 
scientific, and literary contributions of 
the middle ages. In these pages Dawson 
is, as always, “well-informed, interesting 
and challenging”, as G. G. Coulton ex- 
presses it,? though their brevity leaves 
with the reader the desire for a more 
extended and systematic treatment of the 
period comparable with the two major 
works reviewed above. The book ends 
with two essays of first rate importance: 
“The Origins of the Romantic Tradition”, 
and “The Vision of Piers Plowman”. 


We come now to the third group of 
Dawson’s writings, in which he brings to 
bear upon the social upheavals of our 
time the fruits of all his previous studies. 
In Religion and the modern state he in- 
terprets the rise of totalitarianism as an 
attempt to fill the gap left when the 
secularization of Europe destroyed its re- 
ligious faith. Thus “the political prob- 
lems of the modern world are in the last 
resort religious” (p. 44). Because the 
conflict between the new state and Chris- 
tianity is seen most clearly in Commun- 
ism, he devotes a considerable portion of 
the book to a masterly comparison of the 
Communist (materialist) and the Chris- 
tian (spiritual) views of history. How- 
ever, he is at some pains to point out 
that in combating atheistic Communism 
“it does not follow that . . . Catholicism 

. is therefore committed to the de- 
fense of the capitalistic order or the po- 
litical status quo. On the contrary, the 
capitalist order of society owes its origin 
to the revolt against the Catholic tradi- 





8. Cambridge Review 56:48. Oct. 26, 1934. 


tion” (p. 132-3). As for the solution: 
“Some form of European organization is 
necessary and we can only attain it if we 
return to the old traditions of Christian 
Europe and recognize a higher spiritual 
loyalty than that of blood or class” (p. 
140). The principles of this solution 
“were clearly laid down fifty years ago in 
the great social encyclicals of Leo XIII” 
(p. 141). 

Beyond politics comprises five essays 
focused chiefly on England’s problems, 
but containing universal implications. 
The chief problem, briefly, is this: how 
to attain national unity without sacrific- 
ing the traditional values of freedom and 
justice. Those Christians who are 
tempted to despair because of the failure 
of humanitarianism and moral idealism 
to transform the world are reminded that 
the “Christian order is a supernatural 
order”, whose principles and laws are 
not those of the visible world. Human 
nature needs “a holy community”, and 
the failure of sect and chapel in the 19th 
century to fill this need accounts for the 
rise of the totalitarianisms whose defects 
we abhor, but whose success illustrates a 
truth that a secularized world has for- 
gotten: that man does not live by bread 
or liberalism alone. These man-made re- 
ligions have organized and exploited those 
spiritual hungers which lie “beyond poli- 
tics”; and Dawson warns his country that 
a merely negative opposition to dictator- 
ship will not suffice to create a counter 
spirit adequate to the threat. Something 
more positive is required—nothing less 
than the infusion of a spiritual dynamic 
into the trans-political sphere. Purely 
economic or political adjustments alone 
are not adequate. 


In a book announced for publication 
in April, Hour of darkness, Dawson will 
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give further consideration to these prob- 
lems. 

As for Dawson’s style, two points call 
for special consideration. First, his all 
pervading understatement. We never 
find him violently advocating anything, 
or smothering an adversary under a tor- 
rent of rhetoric. His almost clinical de- 
tachment prompted Aldous Huxley to 
characterize him as an “intellectual as- 
cetic”.? While this trait tends to in- 
crease the confidence of the reader in the 
soundness of his judgments, there is no 
denying that it works something of a 
hardship on this same reader. The ab- 
sence of rhythmic contrast, of verve and 
vitality of expression, produce a sedative 
effect that is redeemed only by the ex- 
citement latent in the teeming ideas he 
puts before us, and by the genuine pas- 
sion that reaches us, somehow, in spite 
of his studied reticence. 


Secondly, there is his extraordinary ca- 
pacity for compression. Dawson is pri- 
marily a synthesist, and the resultant 
generality that informs all his work makes 
it very easy to read him without appre- 
ciating the full import of what he has 
to say. Practically every page contains, 
in a deceptively unobtrusive setting, some 
brilliant insight or pregnant idea. It is 
for this reason that those who remain 
unimpressed after a first reading of his 
work would do well to re-read him. 

Taking Dawson’s work as a whole, we 
find that the central idea underlying it 
is that “the creative element in human 
culture is spiritual”. Its “spiritual dy- 
namic”, as he calls it, is not only the 
motive force of history itself, but also the 
key to the understanding of it. A civili- 
zation whose spiritual roots are dead is 





9. Aldous Huxley: Olive tree, p. 133. Harper, 1937. 
10. Christianity and the new age, p. 238. Macmillan, 1931. 
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inevitably doomed, no matter how mag- 
nificent its outward prosperity may be 
for a time. The analogy between our 
own culture and that of ancient Rome, 
which conquered the world and lost its 
own soul, is significant. As Dawson re- 
marks in his essay on “Cycles of Civiliza- 
tion” (written independently of Spen- 
gler): “The great civilizations of the 
world do not produce the great religions 
as a kind of cultural by-product; in a 
very real sense, the great religions are the 
foundations on which the great civiliza- 
tions rest. A society which has lost its 
religion becomes sooner or later a society 
which has lost its culture.” 

Along with this intense consciousness 
of the spiritual nature of history, Dawson 
also reveals himself as a sociologist of the 
first rank. Following and amplifying Le 
Play, he conceives cultural growth in 
terms of place, work, race, and religion; 
the crucial and decisive role of the latter 
element being demonstrated from socio- 
logical as well as historical evidence. 

Dawson’s interpretation of history, 
then, is essentially religious, but it is im- 
portant to specify precisely what we mean 
when we say this. First, we do not mean 
that he sees history exclusively through 
doctrinal spectacles, thereby forcing non- 
religious elements into religious cate- 
gories. As he himself has written: “The 
historian of human progress is always 
tempted to falsify history by forcing its 
diversity into a unitary scheme of de- 
velopment and ordering it in an ascend- 
ing series of moral and cultural values.”” 

Actually, of course, Dawson does some- 
thing quite different: he achieves an ob- 
jective and empirical grasp of the ma- 
terials of history in its farthest reaches, 





11. Enquiries into religion and culture, p. 115. Sheed and 
Ward, 1933. 


12. Edward Gibbon, p. 19. 
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then distinguishes meticulously between 
the purely historical, the sociological, the 
scientific, the philosophical and the theo- 
logical domains, and finally presents an 
interpretation that gives each fact its 
proper place, each movement its ra- 
tionale, each epoch its logical emphasis 
in the total drama. 

Thus the spiritual nature of man is 
seen to be the most reasonable conclusion 
from the data—it is not an hypothesis 
arbitrarily imposed upon the data. The 
religious origin of agriculture itself is seen, 
from the total situation, to be more rea- 
sonable than any naively materialistic 
generalization. The Marxian interpreta- 
tion of history finds its most profound 
refutation in the record of an obscure 
nation whose influence upon subsequent 
centuries proved wholly disproportionate 
to its economic importance. And finally, 
the persistent attempts throughout his- 
tory to explain religion in terms of some- 
thing else break down all along the line. 
The modern attempts in that direction 
are not new in anything except phrase- 
ology. 

The tragedy of modern man, as Daw- 
son sees it, lies chiefly in the contradiction 
between the spiritual nature of the in- 
dividual person and the exclusively ma- 
terialistic organization of society. Our 
crying need is the “recovery of a vital 
contact between the spiritual life of the 
individual and the social and economic 
organization of modern culture”. This 
is to be achieved only through the re- 
covery of “absolute spiritual principles”. 

But what is the individual to do? Daw- 
son offers no panaceas. His answer is a 
challenge: “All the tragedies of Chris- 
tendom arose from the failure of individ- 
ual Christians to rise to their opportuni- 





13. Enquiries into religion and culture, p. v. 


ties and to permeate their life and their 
social and intellectual culture by their 
faith . . . The Christian tradition con- 
tains an infinite depth of spiritual re- 
sources, but these possibilities can only 
be realized and actualized in a Christian 
culture by the dynamic activity of in- 
dividual Christians.” 

If the challenge seems hard, we may 
remember with Dawson that “Christian- 
ity began with a startling failure, and the 
sign in which it conquered was the Cross 
on which its Founder was executed.” 
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Public Library Service to Catholic Readers 


* 
. 


I. Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore 


By SIsTER M. Fines, S.S.N.D., Librarian, Notre Dame 
Normal School, Baltimore, Maryland 








The integration of public library services 
into the Catholic educational system has 
been slow of realization, largely due to 
difidence and lack of knowledge by our 
educators. Much outstanding work has 
been done in the past decade of which an 
excellent example is that of the Enoch 
Pratt Library of Baltimore. This article, 
the first in a series to be prepared by li- 
brarians and educators, has been read 
and approved by Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Enoch Pratt’s librarian. 





The founder of Baltimore’s public li- 
brary, Enoch Pratt, had said: “My library 
shall be for all, rich and poor, without 
distinction of race or color, who, when 
properly accredited, can take out books 
if they will handle them carefully and 
return them.” Joseph Lewis Wheeler, 
the present librarian of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, once restated the founder’s policy 
in these words: “The public library is 
the one institution that everyone in the 
community has a right to walk into and 
say, “This is my library and I’ve got as 
much right here as anybody else.’ ” 


In an article entitled, “The Pratt’s 
Yankee Librarian” which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun, March 8, 1936, after Dr. 
Wheeler had spent a decade in Balti- 
more, Lee McCardell wrote: “For as long 
as he has his way—and he'll have it as 
long as he holds his job—the Baltimore 
Public Library will be as democratic a 
building as the Union Station. There 


will be no favored groups, no little co- 
teries enjoying special privileges.” 

Dr. Wheeler not only favors no special 
group but goes out of his way to bring 
the library and its resources to the knowl- 
edge of all classes of citizens. From the 
earliest days of his advent in Baltimore 
he was dissatisfied with the existing build- 
ing. In less than two years after his ar- 
rival, through drastic efforts, he secured 
the site which he desired; and he suc- 
ceeded in having an enabling act passed 
by the State Legislature for a $3,000,000 
bond issue which the municipal taxpayers 
approved. 

On February 2, 1933, the new building 
was dedicated. The librarian’s view for 
greater service was enlarged. December 
of that year gave birth to a new enter- 
prise. On the first page of Volume |, 
No. 1 of Talks to Teachers we find: “The 
object of this new venture in co-opera- 
tion between the library and the schools 
of Baltimore is to acquaint teachers with 
our rich collection of American educa- 
tional literature, to tell them of the vari- 
ous library services, and to bring to their 
attention some of the most vital books 
and magazine articles, recreational as 
well as professional.” This bulletin of 
four to six pages is published eight or 
nine times during the school year, and 
though the editorial dommittee is made 
up of members of the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education and of the Enoch 
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Pratt Free Library staff, from its incep- 
tion, it has been available, for the asking, 
to teachers in our Catholic schools. Since 
the Fall of 1936 several hundred copies 
of each issue have been sent to the Office 
of the Archdiocesan Superintendent of 

Schools, whence they are distributed to 

the different Community Supervisors, 

who, in turn give them to teachers of 
their respective communities. 

Captions appearing on the front pages 
of a few numbers may be of interest. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them” 

suggests as a motto: Let the children 
do it. (Plan a book exhibit, make a 
list of books they like, prepare bul- 
letin boards, etc.) 

“Courtesy, a Legacy of Our Ancestors” 
“Salvaging the Classroom Rebel” 
“Biographies as Guideposts” 

“Home Grown Critics in the School 
Library” 

“Illustrations from Kate Greenaway to 
Wanda Gag” 

“Should Children Read What They 
Want?” (A sane solution for get- 
ting children to want what they 
should read is offered.) 

The caption is amplified by quotations 
or a few pithy remarks. On the last page 
attention is called to new teaching aids 
and courses of study recently acquired by 
the library. Usually a reference is made 
to the subjects of the exhibits to be dis- 
played at the Central Library during the 
month. School people using Talks to 

Teachers will easily keep abreast of the 

times. 

During 1934 and 1935 a set of fifty 
Poetry Broadsides were published and 
distributed to the public and Catholic 
schools alike. A few of the titles follow: 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat”, “Colum- 
bus” by Miller, “O Captain, My Cap- 





tain”, “Ode to a Grecian Urn”, “Cham- 
bered Nautilus”, “Sea Fever”, “Mending 
Wall”, “The Nineteenth Psalm”. 

Even after these efforts, Baltimore’s 
forward looking librarian still felt that 
Catholic students were losing out on a 
service to which, as taxpayers, they were 
entitled. In the hope of improving this 
condition materially, he asked Reverend 
John I. Barrett, the Archdiocesan Super- 
intendent of Education, to appoint a 
committee to work with the library for 
the extension of its services to our pupils. 
Accordingly, a committee composed of 
the principal of an elementary school, 
two teachers in elementary schools, the 
librarian of the largest high school in the 
Archdiocese, and the librarian of a com- 
munity training school was organized. 
The last two were chosen because they 
had had teaching experience in both ele- 
mentary grades and high school. 

On March 18, 1937, the committee, in 
company with Reverend Father Barrett, 
met at the Schools Department of the 
Library. Here they were presented to 
Enoch Pratt’s chief librarian. On that 
occasion he reiterated statements which 
had previously been published in a bul- 
letin under the heading: 

Types of Books Furnished to Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Schools. “The 
Enoch Pratt Free Library is very desirous 
of co-operation to the fullest extent with 
pupils and teachers, in developing the 
reading habit and the love of good books. 

“Like public libraries elsewhere, the li- 
brary has for years sent small collections 
of books to classrooms. This will be 
continued as far as funds permit. The 
books are primarily books having an in- 
spirational value. They include the 
classic stories of childhood as well as 
more recent titles of the same character. 
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They also include books of biography, 
travel, history, nature study, and the like, 
which have high inspirational value. But 
these are selected not for their inspira- 
tional value alone, and the help which 
they give in teaching classroom subjects, 
but because the books are written in ex- 
cellent style, give vivid mental pictures, 
or stimulate ambition and imagination, 
portray worthy characters and are out- 
standing examples of good literature. 
“The newer methods of teaching place 
upon the school itself a new and enlarged 
obligation to supply supplementary books 
to support that teaching. It is not the 
function of the library to supply these 
nor could such be justly supplied by the 
budget of the public library.” He con- 
tinued: “In every way other than this we 
are willing and desirous to give the fullest 
service possible to all schools. Several 
of your schools are not enjoying the ad- 
vantages to which they are entitled. We 
are asking you to serve as a liaison group 
to make our resources better known to 
such institutions.” The committee were 
then introduced to Miss Helen M. Clark, 

Head of the Schools Department, and to 

Miss Mary E. Wilkinson, Head of the 

Children’s Department as the members 

of the Enoch Pratt staff who would work 

with them. 
The following list of topics had been 
prepared as points for consideration: 

1, Suggestions for building up school li- 
braries to complement each other. 

a. Purpose of school libraries 
b. Purpose of public libraries. 

2. How can teachers and school librar- 
ians help the Pratt librarians to give 
better service to the students? 

a. Advance notice of assignments 
b. Teachers going to libraries and talk- 
ing over assignments with librarians. 
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3. How increase the value of librarians’ 
visits to classrooms? Is it possible for 
classes to go to libraries? 


4. Need and plans for a city-wide system 
of instruction in the use of books and 
libraries. 


5. Suggestions to improve classroom li- 
brary service to the elementary schools. 
Although short discussions were held 
on each of these points, all felt that No. 
4 deserved immediate attention. Ac- 
cordingly, all available courses of study 
were examined. Some were too meager 
and needed at least a trained teacher- 
librarian to develop them. Others were 
too comprehensive, e.g., one suggested 
the use of the unabridged dictionary in 
the fourth grade. In the opinion of the 
group, that was much beyond the ability 
of Baltimore children at that level. “Why 
not construct your own course,” said the 
Pratt librarians. Within a few weeks, 
the following outline had been agreed 
upon. 
Grade 4 
Parts of a book—Title page, Table of 
contents, List of illustrations, Body 
of text, Index 
Arranging words alphabetically 
Library catalog—Title cards 
Finding fiction and fairy tales on the 
shelves 
Grade 5 
Parts of a book—Preface, References 
in indexes 
Library catalog—Author cards, Ref- 
erences to author’s name 
Abridged dictionaries 
Grade 6 
Parts of a book—Copyright date, Ap- 
pendix, Glossary 
Outline of classification — Dewey 
Decimal Classification, Enoch 
Pratt Library Classification 
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Call numbers and arrangement of 
books in a library 
Library catalog—Subject cards, Ref- 
erence cards 
Encyclopedias 
Grade 7 
Unabridged dictionaries 
Atlases 
World almanac 
Junior book of authors 
Note taking 
Grade 8 
Who's who in America 
The Catholic encyclopedia 
The new Catholic dictionary 
Atlases 
Abridged Readers’ Guide 
Making a bibliography 
High School 
Parts of a book 
Classification 
Unabridged dictionaries 
Encyclopedias 
Atlases 
Periodical indexes 
Other reference books 
The days following the close of the 
school year found the members of the 
Committee scattered to the four points 
of the compass. Work was resumed in 
the eary fall and by the beginning of the 
second term copies of the fourth grade 
booklet had been mimeographed. It was 
experimented with in four schools of 
different types by two members of the 
committee in presence of the respective 
class teachers. Both teachers and com- 
mittee members were satisfied that the 
material fitted the group. Best of all the 
children were intensely interested. A 
few librarians from non-Catholic private 
schools attended some meetings and of- 
fered valuable suggestions. Work on all 
lessons was completed in May. Two of 


the Sisters spent the month of July at 
the Schools Department of the library 
editing the lessons. 

October found a copy of Magic keys 
to books in the hands of each child in 
grades four to six and Keys to books in 
those of pupils of the upper grades and 
high school classes. The lessons are in 
the form of workbooks. The Funk and 
Wagnalls and Merriam companies sup- 
plied sample pages of their dictionaries, 
as did Compton and Quarrie companies, 
of their encyclopedias. American Book 
Company gave a specimen page of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary for boys and girls. Rand 
McNally donated the plate for a page of 
Goode’s Atlas. 


During 1938-39 a few revisions were 
made at the suggestion of teachers. Dur- 
ing this year also, all books on the lists 
published by the Children’s Department 
as well as those on the list supplied to 
public high schools were read by the 
committee with a view to adding reading 
lists to each of the grade booklets and 
issuing separate lists for each year of the 
high school. The only condition placed 
by the library was that all titles should 
be in the branches. The booklets issued 
in 1939 contained annotated reading lists. 
The librarians from the non-Catholic 
schools voiced their willingness to accept 
any list approved by the Catholic group, 
but were anxious, in each case, to know 
the reason for rejection of a specific title. 
In spring of 1941 a few minor revisions 
were made in the lessons, a few of the 
older titles were dropped from the read- 
ing lists and several new ones were 
added. 

Some schools are at such distance from 
any branch that a class visit is well-nigh 
impossible. The same schools, in most 
instances, are without school libraries. 
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How teach the use of the card catalog 
in this situation? This difficulty was 
solved by the library. At the suggestion 
of a member of the committee several 
sample card catalogs were made. At the 
beginning of 1939-40 term these were 
ready for use in any school requesting 
them, as were enlarged copies of catalog 
cards to be used in class teaching. 

In March, 1939, the following bulletin 
was sent to all high school teachers: 

“The librarians of your school libraries 
and the Enoch Pratt Free Library wish to 
furnish the best service possible to you 
and your students. It will be of mutual 
advantage if the teachers understand the 
following points and furnish the informa- 


tion needed. 

1. Special material can be collected 
for the teacher’s examination in the 
library if some advance notice is 
given. Conferences between teachers 
and librarians will develop better 
service. 

2. Lists of material on desired topics, 
owned by the library, can be sup- 
plied to teachers, if request is made 
to the library five days or more be- 
fore the assignments are definitely 
made to the students. Because of 
heavy demands on the collections 
all materials listed may not be avail- 
able at a given time. 

3. Often books for which there is not 
too great a demand by other groups, 
may be held for use, in the library 
only, or the days of circulation may 
be limited, if the teachers indicate 
that one or the other of these 
methods will give better service to 
students than loans for the usual 
period. 

4, Librarians should know in advance 
the approximate, inclusive dates 
and the number of students who 
will use special books or books on 
special subjects. If these books are 
not being used as planned they will 
be returned to regular use after a 
reasonable length of time. 
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5. Librarians will be glad to suggest 
other books if specific omnes are not 
available at the time, provided the 
students know that this substitu. 
tion will be acceptable to the 
teacher. 

6. Many books and periodicals are not 
permitted to circulate.’ It will help 
if students are encouraged to get 
information while in the library and 
not feel it is always necessary to 
take such books and periodicals to 
the classroom. 

7. Although college and high school 
students are not permitted to use 
newspaper files, items of interest 
from daily newspapers are made 
available through the vertical file.” 

Since that time a set of blanks is sent to 


each school at the beginning of each term. 
The form follows. 
Assignments Which Will Involve 
Library Reference Work 
During the month of......................-.--.-- 


OE camuinmintenttcsntieeenat tient High School 
Subject Grade No. of Inclusive Topics 
pupils dates 


Teacher’s name 
Please Return to Your School Librarian 





(date) 

Since the committee began to function, 
the members have been supervising the 
organization of libraries in the elemen- 
tary schools conducted by their own 
communities. Children have done much 
of the work. Seventh and eighth grade 
pupils stamp, paste in pockets, slip cards, 
letter on backs of books and file. Where 
there is a commercial department in the 
school, the pupils type the cards and re 
vise the filing of the younger group. 

Because of the fact that all high schools 
are state accredited, attention has been 
focused on libraries in recent years. The 
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result of committee work in that field 
has been organized instruction in all 
schools and the use of reference assign- 
ment sheets by an ever growing number 
of teachers. 

The following questionnaire was sent 
from the Office of the Archdiocesan Su- 
perintendent to all elementary schools 
(grades seven and eight are included in 
these) last spring 

Is there a central library in your 
school? 

Is it organized? Or is it in process of 
organization? 

How many volumes does it contain? 

How is it financed? 

Are there any classroom libraries? 
About how many volumes do they 
contain? 

What branch of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library is nearest your school? 

How many of your pupils have cards 
from the public library? 

How many have books from the public 
library at present? 

Are there any collections from the 
Schools Department of the public 
library in your school now? 

If so, in what grades are they? 

In how many classrooms? 

State the approximate time used in 
each grade for teaching the use of 
books and libraries. 

The following note was appended by 
the principal of a school for delinquent 
boys. “We feel that (lack of) reading 
has been the cause of much delinquency. 
To explain briefly: The boy is unable to 
read and therefore finds the classroom 
boresome. Next, he plays truant and be- 
comes associated with similar problem 
cases. These groups lead a delinquent 
life and soon find themselves placed in 
institutions such as ours because of mal- 
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adjustment in the city. Truly, this mal- 
adjustment is caused by the inability of 
the youngster to read. Here, it is our 
plan to make the youths library-conscious 
because we feel that if we succeed, the 
young men will make better adjustments 
after leaving the institution.” Something 
here to make any educator pause. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire of- 
fered some encouragement, yet, there is 
much to be desired. The number of 
schools borrowing collections from the 
Schools Department has been doubled, 
the picture and slides collections are be- 
ing used to a much greater extent than 
in 1937. The number of pupils using 
public library cards has been tripled, and 
class visits to branches are becoming com- 
mon. There is a considerable increase 
in the number of schools attempting to 
establish central libraries. Perhaps no 
one of these has reached standard re- 
quirements, yet, a worthwhile step for- 
ward has been made. 

With a view to further stimulating co- 
operation with the public library and a 
desire to see a central library established 
in every school, announcement was made 
at the Annual Teachers’ Institute last 
September that an Elementary School 
Library Council, consisting of representa- 
tives from each school, would be formed. 
This organization met for the first time 
at the Institute of Notre Dame on Janu- 
ary 3, 1942. One hundred fifty-four 
Sisters and Brothers from sixty-four 
schools were in attendance. The pro- 
gram of the meeting follows. 

Address: Right Reverend John I. Bar- 


rett, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools. 


Demonstration: Teaching the Use of 
the Card Catalog. 
Sister Mary Anthony, R.S.M., Mt. 
St. Agnes Junior College. 
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Children: Sixth grade, St. John the 
Evangelist School, conducted by 
Sisters of Charity (Emmitsburg). 

Reviews of newer titles on the reading 
lists. 

Sister M. Sheila, LH.M., St. Ber- 
nardine’s School; Sister Miriam 
Rose, O.S.F. (Glenriddle), Balti- 
more Catholic High School. 

Demonstration: Teaching the Use of 
the Unabridged Dictionary. 

Sister Carolyn, S. C. (Emmitsburg). 

Children: Seventh grade, St. Wen- 


ceslaus School conducted by 
Sisters of Notre e. 
Arranging an exhibit: Mrs. Mary 


Schilling, Children’s Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
SERVICE TO OLDER Groups 
Though the service to schools is per- 
haps the outstanding feature of Balti- 
more’s library work for Catholics, older 
groups are not neglected. Years ago, 
with the co-operation of members of the 
library staff, a group of Catholic readers 
listed the Catholic books in the Pratt 
Library and published the list for general 
distribution. Owing to the extent and 
expense of such a piece of work with the 
greatly increased number of Catholic 
books which have been added in the 
last fifteen years, such an undertaking 
would now be a very considerable one. 
Throughout the library, attention is 
given to the publication of all new Cath- 
olic books and the most important are 
added at once to the library shelves. It 
is not the policy of the library to gather 
on especially publicized shelves the books 
representing any church, but Catholic 
readers feel more than free to make their 
wants known and are given every atten- 
tion in finding books and also in finding 
Catholic information inside books. 
This reference service in the field of 
Catholic literature includes a large 
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amount of college and high school ref- 
erence material which is assigned by pro- 
fessors and teachers. In this work The 
Catholic Periodical Index is naturally 
most helpful. The library subscribes to 
a large number of Catholic periodicals, 
duplicate copies of which are taken in 
many of the branch libraries. A _ large 
number of the faculty of the various 
Catholic colleges in Baltimore and the 
vicinity use the Pratt Library and its 
reference facilities. 


Perhaps the public librarians who will 
go the length to which Dr. Wheeler has 
committed himself are few. But, except 
in rare instances, both public librarians 
and librarians in public schools are anx- 
ious to be helpful. When, in 1935, the 
Association of School Librarians was 
formed as a unit of the State Teachers’ 
Association, the following was written 
into its constitution: “The Executive 
Committee shall consist of the retiring 
president and the officers of the Associa- 
tion so chosen that each type of member 
school, parochial, public, and private be 
represented.” The greatest courtesy has 
been shown to the few Brothers and 
Sisters who have attended the meetings. 
Their opinions are asked and bear as 
much weight as those of any other mem- 
bers. 


The Maryland Public Library Advisory 
Commission has supervision of both pub- 
lic and school libraries outside the city 
of Baltimore. It conducts a lending serv- 
ice to schools comparable to that of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. The director 
and her assistants are willing and anxious 
that Catholic schools avail themselves 
of the service and their requests are given 
every possible consideration. 

(Concluded on page 183) 





















Good Neighbors 


The Reading Clinic—An Ally of Two 


By SistER M. CUTHBERT, I.H.M., Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


























































One of the more recent developments 
in the educational world, and one that 
seems destined to escape the nomencla- 
ture of “just another fad” is the reading 
clinic. How explain the readiness with 
which this new “idea” has been accepted? 
Perhaps the best explanation is that two 
potent educational groups—teachers and 
librarians—see in the reading clinic a 
tangible means of helping to solve one 
of our great national problems—illiteracy. 
Effective use of this means depends to a 
great extent upon harmonious coopera- 
tion between these two groups. What 
has come to be known as the “good neigh- 
bor policy” may well serve as a pattern 
for such cooperation. 

On what grounds should teachers and 
librarians adopt a “good neighbor policy”? 
First, because similarity of professional 
aims creates a common bond; secondly, 
because there should be mutual agree- 
ment that while training in reading skills 
is largely the responsibility of the teacher 
in the classroom, opportunities for the 
effective use of these skills rest largely 
with the librarian; thirdly, because it is 
only through close cooperation between 
teachers and librarians that remedial 
treatment prescribed by the clinician can 
be assured to the child. The ultimate 
outcome of such cooperation should be 
that, where remedial treatment is needed, 
the librarian will be able to provide the 


right book for the right reader at the 
right time. 

In every type of school work, there is 
a possibility that some children do not 
improve even under good remedial teach- 
ing. As a rule, this lack of improvement 
may be traced to unusual causal factors 
that require a more intensive and thor- 
ough diagnosis than one which a remedial 
teacher can be expected to make. It is 
for just such cases that the reading clinic 
is primarily intended. Without essaying 
a survey of reading clinics in general, we 
may use the history of the development 
of one such clinic as a case in point. 


Investigations carried on for several 
years at Marywood College in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, proved that a substantial 
number of students at various levels of 
study failed to read the time honored 
classics with skill and appreciation. More 
startling still was the revelation that a 
relatively large percentage of these stu- 
dents were actually retarded in reading. 
The results of a testing program in read- 
ing, which was part of a project carried 
out by students in the courses in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, showed 
that, at different levels, the reading abil- 
ity of a large percentage of the students 
was below standard. In some instances, 
students showed a retardation of six 
grades; in others, the speed of reading at 
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college level varied from 99 to 500 words 
per minte. An extension of the investi- 
gation to elementary and high schools re- 
vealed that college and high school read- 
ing situations did not differ in kind, but 
only in degree, from situations on the 
elementary level. Retardation in many 
cases was not confined to pupils of low 
mentality. The investigation was of 
value to supervisors, teachers and stu- 
dents, inasmuch as it made them aware 
of deficiencies in reading. This aware- 
ness in itself constituted a great remedial 
measure. 


In order to remedy the conditions dis- 
closed by the investigations, a continuous 
testing program was adopted at the col- 
lege. Tests were administered early in 
the first semester to serve a diagnostic 
purpose, and late in the second semester 
to serve as a means of measuring progress. 
The tests used at the college level were 
the Cooperative Tests for Reading Speed 
and Comprehension; at the secondary 
level, the Iowa Reading Tests; at the ele- 
mentary level, the Iowa, the Durrell, the 
Gates, and the Monroe Tests. 


The returns from the program of test- 
ing, diagnosis and treatment were well 
worth the time and energy expended. 
Decided gains were obtained among col- 
lege students in speed and level of com- 
prehension of reading. Within one year 
some of the superior students advanced 
from the eightieth to the ninety-ninth 
percentile in speed of reading and from 
the eightieth to the ninetieth percentile 
in level of comprehension. The gains of 
slower students were even more pro- 
nounced. Some of these students ad- 
vanced from the ninth to the fortieth 
percentile in speed of reading and from 
the twentieth to the fortieth in level of 
comprehension in reading. 
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Another interesting outcome of the in- 
vestigations was the readiness with which 
members of the college faculty, teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools, and 
student teachers assisted poor readers to 
develop better reading technique. Spe- 
cial classes in English were organized and 
emphasis was placed on the improvement 
of reading. Reading material adapted to 
different levels was provided, assignments 
varying in quantity and quality were ad- 
justed to individual needs, free reading 
periods were encouraged, and special at- 
tention was given to the most difficult 
cases. Reading exercises found to be of 
value in this remedial work were Study 
type of reading exercises by Strang, Diag- 
nostic and remedial techniques for effec- 
tive study by Robinson, Standard test 
lessons in reading by McCall and Crabbs, 
and Roads to reading by Mack, McCall 
and Almack. 


The results of this program led to the 
formal establishment in 1940 of the 
Marywood College Psycho-Educational 
Clinic. This clinic in its broader psycho- 
educational significance is a laboratory 
for the study of children who need psy- 
chometric services and remedial treat- 
ment in reading and in speech. Since it 
stresses both the prevention and the cor- 
rection of reading difficulties, it also func- 
tions as a reading clinic and serves the 
following purposes: (1) to provide a 
laboratory for the preparation of teachers 
and clinicians; (2) to provide clinical 
services for school children and college 
students with reading handicaps; (3) to 
promote needed research in the field of 
reading. The activities of the clinic are 
conducted in close cooperation with those 
of the psychological and speech clinics 
and with the reading laboratory of the 
college library. 
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Realizing that the seeking of expert 
help should be the accepted procedure 
in education, the college provides the 
services of a trained psychologist for the 
diagnosis of all cases brought to the psy- 
cho-educational clinic. After proper di- 
agnosis of a student's difficulties, remedial 
work is planned and consistently carried 
out. Errors are carefully tabulated and 
studied, yet ingenuity is exercised in ap- 
plying treatment. Remedial work con- 
tinues until reading achievement is on a 
level with the student’s capacity. Stere- 
ophthalmic equipment found to be of 
value at the clinic are the telebinocular 
and the flashmeter. The telebinocular 
is used for detecting severe eye difficulties 
and proves an excellent means for dis- 
covering pupils who need to have vision 
difficulties corrected. The flashmeter is 
used as a substitute for the metronoscope. 
In the reading field it has the following 
fine developmental possibilities: promot- 
ing quickness of perception, developing 
an increase of span recognition, develop- 
ing left to right reading, and increasing 
reading speed. Its diagnostic possibilities 
are: measuring the width of the recogni- 
tion span, testing speed of perception, 
providing a check on accuracy during 
quick perception, and detecting certain 
faulty reading habits. The prevention of 
reversals and of a lack of interest is also 
achieved through the use of these types 
of laboratory equipment. But the clinic 
is not merely a collection of instruments. 
It has also a trained teaching personnel, 
who never lose sight of the purpose of 
all reading—to interpret, that is, to get 
ideas from the printed page. 


Another phase of the work of the clinic 
is the correction of speech defects. The 
treading program established at the col- 
lege showed that such defects are com- 
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mon at all educational levels; therefore, 
clinical services were extended to stu- 
dents suffering from these disorders. The 
speech clinician knows that it is not suffi- 
cient to ascertain which sounds are de- 
fective. Before prescribing exercises for 
speech training, she endeavors to find 
out why a student’s speech is defective. 
In the search for causes, she canvasses 
the physiological, anatomical, psychogenic 
and imitative causes. Once the causes 
have been discovered, the process of re- 
education begins. Each case is unique 
and calls for individual treatment. An 
interesting and encouraging phase of the 
work is the voice recording service. 
Records noting the speech defects of 
children before treatment and their pro- 
gressive correction during the period of 
retraining are kept on file. 


In order to foster interest in this diag- 
nostic and remedial work, professional 
courses for both beginning and advanced 
students are offered at Marywood during 
the regular college year and during the 
summer session. These courses include 
special demonstrations, case studies, ac- 
tivities in the reading materials labora- 
tory, and teaching and clinical activities 
under supervision. Problems considered 
range from the reading readiness level to 
the secondary school and college levels. 
The teading materials laboratory is con- 
nected with the service unit of the read- 
ing clinic. It is used by teachers in serv- 
ice and by students for the purpose of 
evaluating modern reading materials and 
diagnostic and remedial tests in use on 
the various school levels. Informal semi- 
nars are conducted to evaluate materials 
and to discuss instructional and adminis- 
trative problems related to the develop- 
ment of a differentiated program of in- 
struction. Causation of disability, physi- 
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ological and psychological backgrounds 
of the reading process, diagnosis of dis- 
ability, remedial aids and modern instru- 
mentation constitute the areas of dis- 
cussion. 


One of the consequences of the reme- 
dial work thus far accomplished at Mary- 
wood College is the homogeneous group- 
ing of all English classes upon the bases 
of objective testing, scholarship records 
and teacher judgments. The next and 
equally important step is differentiation 
of materials of study and of methods of 
instruction for different groups. The final 
and most important step is the extension 
of remedial and diagnostic service to 
children from parochial and public ele- 
mentary schools. When a child is ad- 
mitted to the clinic, he is given a general 
intelligence test, a non-language perform- 
ance test, examinations in hearing and 
vision, and tests in oral and silent read- 
ing. These are supplemented by a con- 
ference with the child, his parents and, 
whenever possible, with his teacher, in 
an effort to determine the personality of 
the child and to diagnose his deficiency. 
Once the cause of the deficiency has been 
determined, treatment is undertaken. In 
order to insure continuous treatment, the 
child is required to report at the clinic 
at least once every week. Case studies 
are used to chart the progress of the child 
and to determine further treatment. 
These studies are used for the guidance 
of prospective teachers and for demon- 
stration purposes in the classes in educa- 
tion. 

A few of the cases diagnosed and 
treated at the clinic are here cited. Frank 
was a boy of nine years with an I. Q. of 
87 and in second grade. He was re- 
ferred to the clinic by his teacher because 
of his inability to read well. When 
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tested with the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Test he showed a reading age 
of 9 years and 2 months. On the Read. 
ing Achievement he scored 7 years and 6 
months, indicating a retardation in rela- 
tion to capacity of 1 year and 8 months. 
The Durrell Analysis of Reading Difi. 
culty revealed the following deficiencies: 
word-by-word reading; low pitched, al- 
most inaudible voice; very meager sight 
vocabulary and no effort to attack un 
known words; no interest whatever in 
silent reading; excellent oral recall from 
oral reading when prompted on difficult 
words; spelling inaccurate, but perfect 
knowledge of initial consonant sounds. 


Frank was given Book I, Level II of 
the Cathedral Basic Readers, Our new 
friends, with the accompanying work 
book. Short practice periods with flash 
cards, using words and phrases relating to 
the lesson followed. Word analysis is be- 
ing deferred until a sufficient basic sight 
vocabulary has been acquired. To date, 
an increase in vocabulary and a desire 
to read have been achieved. 


John, another nine year old boy, was 
referred to the clinic by his teacher. An 
examination revealed a serious eye 
trouble. Mental tests showed that John 
was not a dull child, but one of average 
mentality. On the Stanford Binet he 
had an I. Q. of 104. He could not read 
any material above first grade reading 
level. While reading, he tried to mem- 
orize the story and inserted words and 
phrases at random. Remedial work be 
gan with treatment of the eye by an 
oculist. After the condition had been 
corrected, the clinic outlined its remedial 
work as follows: easy reading material on 
first grade level; frequent practice on 
matching words and phrases to find simi- 

(Concluded on page 184) 
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CouNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Recently the Executive Council voted 
to participate in the newly formed Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations. At 
the opening meeting held in New York 
on March 5th, Brother Thomas, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College, represented the 
President and reported that the following 
Constitution was adopted. We are pub- 
lishing it in full. 

Article I—Name 

Section 1. The name of this body 
shall be the Council of National Library 
Associations. 

Article II—Object 

Section 1. The object of the Council 
of National Library Associations shall be: 

(a) to consider the relationships be- 

tween the several national library 
associations of the United States 
and Canada; 

(b) to facilitate the interchange of in- 

formation among them; 

(c) to work out plans for cooperation 

in activities. 

Section 2. The Council shall direct 
its efforts primarily to opening and then 
widening the channels of communication 
between the several national library asso- 
ciations, with a view to fostering coopera- 
tion between the member associations in 
their various activities. The Council 
shall not in its own right be an operating 
body except for the above purposes. To 
its member associations it shall reserve 
all rights of action, whether individually 
or jointly between any two or more asso- 
Cations, in any field of activity. 
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Section 3. The Council shall be a non- 
profit body of the scientific, literary, edu- 
cational, charitable category. 


Article III—Membership 

Section 1. The charter members of 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions shall be the following national li- 
brary associations in accordance with 
their votes to participate in the Council: 
Association of Law Libraries 

Association 


— ———s Libraries for Children 
oung e 
Library Division 


A.LA. 
Association of American Library Schools 
a ~ gee of College and Reference Librar- 


Association of ay wen bm Libraries 
Catholic Library Assoc: 
a halingrerhical and Library 


Medical tieary Association 

Music Library Association 

National Association of State Libraries 

S Libraries Association 

tre Library Association 

Section 2. Any other national library 
association of the United States and 
Canada may be admitted into member- 
ship by a majority vote of the several 
member associations acting through their 
duly authorized representatives in formal 
meeting. 

Article [V—Representation 

Section 1. Each national library asso- 
ciation which holds membership in the 
Council shall be represented by two in- 
dividuals from its own membership, one 
to be the president or his appointed rep- 
resentative unless otherwise voted by his 
association, and the other its most recent 
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past president (or its most recent past 
representative to the Council). 

Section 2. Each member association 
shall have a single vote in the business 
of the Council. A determining vote 
shall be a majority vote of the several 
member associations acting through their 
duly authorized representatives in formal 
meeting. 

Article V—Meetings 

Section 1. There shall be two stated 
meetings of the Council in each year, in 
the months of April and October, unless 
otherwise directed by the Executive 
Council. Additional meetings shall be 
called at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee when and as necessary. 

Section 2. A majority of the duly au- 
thorized representatives of the several 
member associations shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Article VI—Officers 

Section 1. The officers of the Council 
shall be a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, 
and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected 
in formal meeting from among the in- 
dividuals serving on the Council as duly 
authorized representatives of the several 
member associations. They shall hold 
office for one year or until their successors 
are chosen. 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected 
by written ballot upon the majority vote 
of the several member associations acting 
through their duly authorized representa- 
tives in formal meeting. They shall be 
chosen at the spring meeting in each year 
and shall begin their term of office on the 
first day of the following July. 

Section 3. The officers shall constitute 
an Executive Committee for the general 
direction of the business of the Council 
between meetings. They shall individ- 
ually perform the duties usually pertain- 
ing to their offices. 
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Article VII—Committees 

Section 1. The Executive Committee 
shall be charged with the responsibility 
of recommending action and machinery 
appropriate to the objectives of the Coun- 
cil, including the provision of means for 
financing the activities of the Council. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee 
shall appoint such other committees as 
it may find necessary for accomplishing 
the purposes of the Council. It may ap. 
point to membership upon such com- 
mittees individuals other than _ those 
serving as authorized representatives of 
the several member associations. 

Article VIII—By-Laws 

Section 1. By-Laws may be adopted 
and amended by a majority vote of the 
member associations acting through their 
duly authorized representatives in formal 
meeting. 

Article IX—Amendments 

Section 1. This Constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote of the mem- 
ber associations acting through their duly 
authorized representatives, voting at two 
consecutive meetings not less than two 
months apart. 

WEsTERN New YorK 

The February meeting of the Western 
New York Catholic Librarians Confer- 
ence was held at Stella Niagara Normal 
School, Buffalo, February 14. The Rev- 
erend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.]., pre- 
sided. 

Father Bouwhuis spoke on elementary 
school libraries and children’s books. He 
urged the purchase of new books in a 
steady stream even though it is limited 
to two or three a month. But while 
stressing more reading, ome must not 
overlook the fact that it must also be 
better reading. Teachers and librarians 
will find that in following ‘this plan 
newer attitudes toward school work will 
result in better preparation. Children 
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come to have a broader outlook, really a 
broader education. They realize early in 
their school life that their fund of knowl- 
edge is not to be found in one book. As 
new books become known the idea of 
new books for each one begins to have 
a proximate appeal. 

Under the direction of Sister M. Fedilis, 
of Stella Niagara Normal School, pupils 
of the eighth grade conducted a Reading 
Symposium. Sometime ago pupils wrote 
letters to their favorite authors telling 
them of their plans for this program. 
Each author answered the letter received, 
several sent pictures with their replies. 
These letters were read during the Sym- 
posium. Each member of the panel dis- 
cussed several books by the same author, 
one book was reviewed with considerable 
detail, the others by way of contrast or 
comparison. 

Reverend Raymond Bosch, who has 
spent some time in South America, lec- 
tured on social and religious conditions 
in the South American countries and ex- 
plained several of the reasons for our 
misunderstanding certain attitudes of our 
neighbors to the south. Extremes of 
learning and ignorance, of riches and 
poverty, of beauty and ugliness seem to 
find very close relationships in practically 
all of the South American countries. The 
Spanish culture planted there by the 
early Catholic missionaries is still the 
real culture of South America. Social 
and economic life bear no resemblance 
to that of the United States. For better 
understanding of the people of the South 
American republics and the work of the 
Spanish colonists in these countries Father 
a suggested reading the following 

s. 


Anza, Juan B. Anza’s California ex 
Tr. from the by Herbert _ 
University of ifornia Press, 1930. 5v. 
rredondo, Antonio de. Arredondo’s histori- 
cal proof of Spain’s title to Georgia. Edited 


by Herbert E. Bolton. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1925. 
Barrett, William E. Woman on horseback. 


Stokes, 1938. 
rg H. E. Outposts of empire. Knopf, 


Padre on horseback. Sonora Press, 1932. 
— of ——— Fw on 
poniet, explorers 0; Southwest, - 
1706. Scribner, 1916. 

Coester, A. L. Literary history of Spanish 

America. Macmillan, 1916. 
oe, Jesus Maria and Arrubla, Girardo. 
Fred of Colombia. Tr. and ed. by J. 
ippy. University of North Carolina 


BR we Joseph Henry. Mexican interlude. 
Macmillan, 1936. 


Jackson, Joseph Henry. Notes on a drum. 
Macmillan, 1937. 

Jacobson, Jerome. Educational foundations of 
the Jesuits in the 16th century. University 
of California Press, 1938. 

James, George H. In and out of the missions. 
Grosset. (Little, 1906.) 

Kenny, Michael. Romance of the Floridas, 
1512-1574. Bruce, 1934. 

Kino, Eusebio Francesco. Kino’s historical 
memoir of Pimeria Alta: a contemporary 
account of the beginnings of California, 
Sonora Arizona. Tr. by Herbert E. E. 
Bolton. Arthur Clark Company, 1919. 

Lummis, Charles. Messa Canyon Pueblo 
Appleton, 1925. 

Martin, T. South America from certain points 
of view. Revell, 1922. 

Meigs, Peveril. Dominican mission frontier 
of Lower California. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1935. 

(Concluded on page 192) 


ENOCH PRATT LIBRARY 

(Concluded from page 176) 

On a visit to a county library, situ- 
ated in a city which boasts forty Protes- 
tant churches and one Catholic, the 
writer was amazed when, on entering the 
stacks, she was confronted with a sign, 
St. Mary’s High School. Reading lists 
had been furnished by teachers in the 
one Catholic school to ascertain how 
much of the material was available. 
Titles of which there were duplicate 
copies were immediately put into a spe- 
cial collection. Nearly all the other 
titles, which included several definitely 
Catholic books, were purchased. Stu- 
dents from the school are allowed to go 
to the stacks and after consulting the 
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school lists select their own books. There 
is now an arrangement by which all un- 
necessary duplication of expense will be 
avoided. During the current year, this 
service is being extended to grades seven 
and eight with the hope of reaching the 
lower grades at a not too distant date. 
In case of a heavy demand for any title 
not being used by the students of St. 
Mary’s a call to the school announces 
that the copy will be in use by public 
school pupils for a specified time. Oc- 
casionally St. Mary’s students obtain a 
copy belonging to the public school col- 
lection. 

It is to be hoped that Catholic schools 
wishing for better service from public 
libraries may be encouraged to take the 
initial step toward co-operation. There 
are yet many who are not conversant 
with the work of Catholic sisterhoods. 
When, in 1938, the Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee of the Associa- 
tion of School Librarians suggested that 
a Sister accept the nomination to the 
Presidency and the answer came “Per- 
haps it would not be acceptable to the 
group”, the chairman replied, “Since we 
have been working with Sisters, we have 
found them to be perfectly normal people 
and we are anxious to have the world 
know it.” 





Magic keys to books 

Grade 4 8p. Postpaid .20 
Grade 5 4p. 15 
Grade 6 7p. .20 
Grade 7 4p. 15 
Grade 8 ~ 15 
High School 14p. 25 
Set: Grades 4-8 75 
Complete Set 1.00 
Lenten reading list, 1940 03 


None published in 1941 or 1942. 


THE READING CLINIC 


(Concluded from page 180) 
larities or differences; use of cardboard 


line marker to be placed under each line 
in order to conceal the material below, 


thus giving greater emphasis to the line 
being read; word recognition exercises to 
precede the reading of each lesson, using 
the tachistoscope whenever possible. The 
results to date show a new interest in 
reading and a decided improvement in 
achievement. 


Jane, an excessively shy girl of twelve, 
entered the first grade at the age of ten. 
When she was referred to the clinic at 
the opening of the summer session she 
had repeated first grade and was still 
unable to read the primer. Mental tests 
showed low ability, an I. Q. of 42. Jane 
had a short eye span, has unusual diff- 
culty in remembering word forms and is 
definitely a word caller. Daily use of 
the tachistoscope and of the flashmeter 
during the summer session helped to in- 
crease her eye span. Practice in tracing 
curved lines at the blackboard, each line 
representing a sentence, while she recited 
a rhyme or a jingle helped to make Jane 
phrase conscious. Practice in reading one 
sentence and covering the words with a 
blank piece of paper while she repeated 
the sentence aloud also helped. Since 
the child possessed low mental ability 
much practice was necessary. Satisfac- 
tory improvement was achieved. At the 
end of six weeks Jane read the primer 
with fair precision. In September she 
was recommended for placement in a 
special class. 


The work of the clinic, both diagnostic 
and remedial at college level, is still in 
an experimental stage. As progress is 
made, the college library plans to supple 
ment the re-education of students who 
receive clinical treatment by supplying 
reading materials which will serve their 
curricular and extra-curricular interests, 
encourage progress and aid in developing 
their technical abilities. As for the ele 
mentary and secondary school pupils 
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who have been registered, diagnosed and 
treated in the clinic, it may be said that 
appreciable gains in achievement and in- 
creased enthusiasm have been manifested 
by many who before were almost im- 
mune to reading instruction. As teachers 
become more proficient in providing for 
individual differences, as librarians be- 
come more interested in supplying ade- 
quate reading materials to meet the large 
potentialities for improvement which the 
majority of pupils possess, and as clini- 
cians diagnose and adjust extreme read- 
ing problems, the general level of pro- 
ficiency in reading will be raised. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 

(Concluded from page 169) 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO BOOKS 

General introduction to the “Essays in Order” 
series, in Maritain, Jacques; Wust, Peter; Daw- 
son, Christopher: Essays in order, pp. v-xxiii. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1931. 

Introduction to Carl Schmitt’s “The Necessity of 
Politics” (Essays in Order, No. 5), in Schmitt, 
Carl; Berdyaev, Nicholas; Bedoyére, Michael 
de la: Vital realities, p. 321. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1932. 

Introduction to Caussade, Jean Pierre: Self-aban- 
donment to Divine Providence. London, Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 

“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” in Cuthbert 
Father), ed.: God and the supernatural, p. 57- 
84. N. Y., Longmans, 1936. (Included in 
Enquiries into religion and culture.) 

“A Roman Catholic View,” in Bevan, Edwyn 
and others: After death? p. 4046. (“The 
Spectator” Booklets, III.) London, Methuen, 
1934, 

“St. Augustine and His Age,” in D’Arcy, Martin 
Cyril and others: A monument to Saint Au- 
gustine, p. 11-77. N. Y., Dial Press, 1930. (In- 
cluded in Enquiries into religion and culture. 

“Sociology as a Science,” in Science for a new 
world, p. 151-72. (Planned and arranged by 
the late Sir J. Arthur Thomson . . . edited by 
). G. Crowther.) N. Y., Harper, 1934. 


I. BOOKS AND ARTICLES ABOUT 
DAWSON 
Books 
Alexander, Calvert: The Catholic literary re- 


vival, p. 296-321 passim. Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1935. 

Christopher Dawson. N. Y., Sheed and Ward, 
nd. Pp. 7. 

The guide to Catholic literature, 1888-1940, p. 
295-6. Detroit, Romig, 1940. 

Huxley, Aldous: Olive tree, p. 132-7. N. Y., 
Harper, 1937. 

Sheed, Francis Joseph: Sidelights on the Catholic 
revival. N. Y., Sheed and Ward, 1940. (See 
index under “Dawson, Christopher”.) 

Periodicals 

Demant, V. A. “The Importance of Christopher 
Dawson.” Nineteenth Century 129:66-75. Jan. 
1941. (Concerned chiefly with Beyond politics.) 

FitzGibbon, George F. “The Cyclical Theory of 
Christopher Dawson.” American Catholic So- 
ciological Review 2:34-40. Mar. 1941. 


“Letter to Editor.” Tablet (London) 171:568-9. 
Apr. 30, 1938. (Criticizing Dawson's emphasis 
on sociological factors in religious conflict.) 
Reply by Dawson. Ibid. 171:697. May 28, 
1938. 


“Letter to Editor.” Sign 17:7567. July, 1938. 
(Interesting biographical facts included.) 

“Letter to Editor.” Commonweal 31:385. Feb. 
23, 1940. (Re Dawson's article, “Threat to the 
West.”) 

Parkes, H. B. (Article on Christopher Dawson.) 
Scrutiny, Mar. 1937, pp. 365-75. 

“Personal Mention.” Sign 18:2. Aug. 1938. 

“Personalia.” (Portrait.) Christendom 1:xix-xx. 

Sheed, F. J. “Christopher Dawson.” (Port.) Sign 
17:661-3. June, 1938. 

Sheed, F. J. “Dawson and the Present Crisis.” 
Sign 17:719-21. July, 1938. 

Shehan, Lawrence J. “Religion and the Develop- 
ment of Culture.” Catholic Education Re- 
view 34:80-6. Feb. 1936. 

Shehan, Lawrence J. “A Sociologist Looks at 
His Science.” Catholic Educational Review 
33:577-81. Dec. 1935. 

Wade, Mason. “A Catholic Spengler.” Com- 
monweal 22:605-7. Oct. 18, 1935. 

Watkin, E. I. “Christopher Dawson.” Com- 
monweal 18:607-9. Oct. 27, 1933. (Chief 
source of biographical data in foregoing ar- 
ticle.) 

Williams, Michael. “Views and Reviews.” Com- 
monweal 30:355. Aug. 4, 1939. (Comments 
on Dawson's political philosophy.) 

“Views and Reviews.” Commonweal 31:304. 
Jan. 26, 1940. (Supplementing above article.) 
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Book Reviews 








A modification and expansion of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification in the 200 Class. By 
Richard J. Walsh. Philadelphia, Peter Reilly 
Company, 1941. Pp. iv, 139. (Mimeographed.) 
$3.00. 


The author, who is librarian of the Catholic 
High School at Philadelphia, limits his 200 class 
to Catholic material and it is difficult to evalu- 
ate his work without comparing it, at least 
briefly, with Mrs. Lynn’s Alternative classification 
for Catholic books.! In his preface Mr. Walsh 
states that the A.C. is intended for use in li- 
braries which have adopted the L.C. schedules. 
One wonders, therefore, if the author is familiar 
with her plan of D.C. adaptation or with D.C. 
libraries which have used the A.C. with apparent 
ease and satisfaction. Certain it is that Mr. 
Walsh has not patterned his policies on the A.C. 
Mrs. Lynn considers but four major divisions of 
Catholic knowledge, namely, Christian literature, 
theology, canon law, and church history, whereas 
Mr. Walsh has adapted the entire Dewey 200 
class to Catholic interpretation, always accepting, 
however, a Dewey meaning if possible. Yet 
there are parallels of development between the 
two schemes as is evidenced not only in the in- 
clusion, but even in the coordination of sub- 
divisions of knowledge in a field as large as 
Dogmatic Theology. Again, the inclusion of 
Catholic Church (D.C. 282) under 270, General 
history of the Christian Church, rather than under 
denominations, or Christian churches in general, 
is typical of each plan. These facts do not prove 
dependence of the D.C. Modification? on the 
A.C. but rather point up the fact that a classi- 
fication of Catholic material must follow the 
organic structure of its literature if it is to serve 
the needs of its readers. A possible inconsistency 
to this principle in practice seems to be Mr. 





1. Subsequently referred to as: A.C. 
2. Subsequently referred to as: D.C.(m). 


Walsh’s fidelity in carrying out Dewey’s sugges 
tion of geographic and chronologic subdivision, 
“divide like 940-999” material on Church History. 

Any classification must consider the reader 
and the known condition and sequence of the 
literature as it exists rather than the logical order 
of the theories of knowledge. In other words 
does the reader wish to find his material so or 
ganized that functional use of it is impeded 
through the mere achievement of a logical or- 
ganization? An example which serves to illus 
trate Mr. Walsh’s definite functional approach 
to this problem is his preference for all material 
about God the Son grouped under (D.C. 232) 
Christology although the Trinity (D.C.(m) 
231.x2) is incomplete without the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. This fact precludes the 
possibility of any single modification of Dewey 
ever becoming universally acceptable to all re 
ligions since the literature varies with denomina- 
tions in language and terminology, in organiz 
tion, in theology and in practices. Mr. Walsh 
has accepted the challenge and has dared to 
adapt to specific objectives a unit of organized 
knowledge which Catholic librarians have, for 
too long a time, tolerated. 

His modification “attempts to preserve the 
meanings and numbers of Dewey as far as is 
possible . . . accomplished even at the expense 
of the logical progression of the subjects”. With 
in the group, Devotional, Practical (D.C. 240) 
the order of Moral, Ascetic and Mystical Theol 
ogy is interrupted by Miscellany (D.C. 244) and 
Ecclesiology (D.C. 246). Other instances of 
modification include changes necessary in class 
numbers because of distinct Catholic terminology 
and the body of literature as it exists. The Bible 
(D. C. 220-229) follows the arrangement of the 
Vulgate version which places the deuterocanonr 
cal books with the canonical including the Apo 
rypha. The transfer of certain divisions and 
sulting combinations make possible the insertion 
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of new Catholic divisions not already in D.C. 
Thus Eschatology and Last Things (D.C. 236) 
and Future State (D.C. 237) are combined in 
Eschatology, Last Things (D.C.(m) 236.x1). 
Since a change in meaning from the D.C. sched- 
ules necessitates a corresponding change in nota- 
tion, Mr. Walsh employs the symbol “x” and 
inserts it either immediately before or after the 
decimal depending upon the placement of the 
change in a division or in a subdivision. This 
procedure in no way alters the integration of the 
remaining classes of the 200 section since the 
sole function of any notation is the relative 
preservation of the order of books determined 
by the classification. Another transfer of sub- 
jects which reveals a consistent effort to align 
Catholic doctrine is the inclusion of Sacraments 
under Dogmatic Theology (D.C.(m) 230) rather 
than under Christian Church, Institutions and 
Work (D.C. 260). 


No classification or modification of Catholic 
literature can overlook the necessity of including 
the large body known as Canon Law, (D.C. 348). 
Mr. Walsh has, like Mrs. Lynn, appended to the 
200 class an expansion of this material but the 
absence of an index impairs the use of the tabies 
and fails to show the degree of amplification in 
Catholic terminology over the corresponding sec- 
tion of the D.C. Relative Index. 


The abridged modification of the 200 section 
which follows the developed tables will be of 
decided advantage to libraries holding limited 
collections of Catholic books. 


Mr. Walsh deserves commendation for his ex- 
cellent achievement. In lieu of the A.C. policy 
of using long numbers, never less than six places 
and the resulting close classification, so desirable 
in seminaries and in large libraries of Catholic 
material, the D.C.(m) will find enthusiastic 
supporters among the average-sized collections 
such as the liberal arts colleges and spiritual 
reading collections in convents. 

The whole story is never told in any review 
out the index cannot be overlooked. It is here 
that the Catholic terminology definitely reveals 
the specialized amplification. A check of the 
first seven letters of the index, A-G, yields a 
list of 520 subjects of which 237 do not appear 
in the corresponding sections of the Relativ 
Index. This means an approximate increase of 
49% in Catholic subjects. This figure does not 
include 370 subdivisions which likewise are not 
to be found in Dewey. There are a few inac- 


curacies in filing, spelling, and omissions which 
ought to be corrected, if the work is to receive 
its maximum use. There is also an inconsistency 
in the form of the subject entry wherein the 
subject and the catch-word subject are not al- 
ways fully treated. There appear under both 
forms such entries as the following: End of the 
world, (and World, End of); Holy Eucharist, 
(and Eucharist, Holy); Gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
(and Holy Ghost, Gifts of); but under one form 
only such headings as: Feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin; Frequent communions; and Fruits of the 
Holy Ghost. These limitations are easily rem- 
edied and ought not interfere with an otherwise 
valuable contribution to Catholic librarianship. 


Sister M. Norserta, I.H.M. 
Marywood College, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Our library by Phyllis Fenner. John Day, 1942. 
Pp. 174. $1.75. 

Miss Phyllis: Fenner, a leading public school 
librarian has .written a wise, humorous, and 
stimulating report of her stewardship in chapters 
scintillating with sparks of charm, kindness, 
sincerity and friendly guidance. This book is 
the fruit of almost twenty years experience with 
librarians and children, and the author is there- 
fore, well equipped to discuss the procedures, 
aids and problems that have helped in making 
her library the “focus” of attention among li- 
brarians, teachers and administrators. 

Miss Fenner firmly believes in the old adage 
“Tricks in every trade”. In a condensed little 
volume dealing with library science and service, 
she reveals the many “tricks” employed .to in- 
duce young people not only to become book 
readers, but also to become library conscious. 

The unique headings will intrigue the reader 
on first glance, and before he is aware of it, he 
will be absorbing the valuable ideas and sugges- 
tions which the author divulges in twenty-six 
chapters, for instance: Chapter II, “This is Fun”, 
stresses the values obtained from various games 
used to interest children in books, and Chapter 
Ill, reveals the tricks aimed at awakening a li- 
brary habit such as a Suicide Club, Penguin 
Club, Library Club, Stamp Club, bulletin and 
book jacket displays and multitudinous other 
means of reaching personalities. 

The stirring caption “Rode the Six Hundred”, 
introduces the reader to a conquering method 
replacing the very technical process of classifying 
and cataloging books, contrary to custom, she 
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classes books where they will be most used. Too, 
how naively she turns the mechanized charging 
system into a spirit of human relationship. 


A source of stimulation are the chapters deal- 
ing with guidance rules for book selection, the 
importance of a monthly and yearly report to 
principal and state department, the poetry ap- 
preciation hour, the music hour with strong rec- 
ommendations for a Victrola in every school 
library. 

Likewise, the chapters “Here Comes the Story 
Teacher” and “Let’s Play a Story” feature the 
art of story telling and acting and disclose how 
she found other uses for this talent besides 
“fun”, namely, getting children who would 
otherwise not enter the library come to hear 
her stories, thus inevitably to be introduced and 
acquainted with good books. One wonders, 
however, why she has not included among her 
stories—“The Great Story”. 

This book is an aid to us on the natural plane, 
but beyond it, the Catholic librarian commences. 
The function of a Catholic school library differs; 
it is ever the duty of the librarian to build up a 
book collection capable of developing students 
with the Catholic view of life and _ instiling 
in them the supernatural principles of conduct. 
We must also include in our story-telling—The 
Great Story, the lives of the Saints and Fathers 
of the Church. The Catholic school librarian 
may not leave out the very thing prized most, 
the knowledge of supernatural truth given us by 
our faith. 

Despite this deficiency, this relatively small 
volume is crammed with material that every 
school librarian should peruse and reflect upon, 
since it is not only well planned, but it is an en- 
thusiastic account of a librarian’s adventure in 
her searchings for new and humane ways, and 
should prove beneficial to anyone connected or 
interested in library work with young people. 

Lucy Murpuy, 
Librarian, Canisius High School. 


How to locate educational information and 
data. Second ed. By Carter Alexander. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C., 1941. Pp. 439. $4.00. 

Librarians, especially in institutions of higher 
education, teachers of library science and stu- 
dents in all fields of academic endeavor, par- 
ticularly education, will welcome the new edition 
of Dr. Alexander’s scholarly guide. As Library 
Professor of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, he has had years of practical experience 
in adapting library resources to the needs of 
students and faculty. This is reflected in the 
original and even more so in the revised edition, 
As the title page states, the volume is “greatly 
revised, improved and expanded”. The. chapter 
rearrangement presents the material in a much 
more logical order and certain topics are now 
given individual chapter treatment, i.e., card 
catalog, books, periodicals, Education Index and 
biographical information. Two new chapters ap 
pear, Audio-visual aids and Maps and graphs, 
both very timely. The various lists have been 
revised to include the latest publications includ 
ing reference books, N.E.A. Research Bulletins, 
price lists of the Superintendent of Documents 
and periodical indexes. Not least of all, the 
format is greatly improved. 

To accompany the text a second edition of 
Alexander library experiences has been prepared, 
this appearing in a spiral paper binding. These 
are laboratory exercises covering the material in 
the text. A mimeographed Instructors manual 
accompanies the Experiences. Both are obtain- 
able for $1.50. 

Catholic librarians will regret the omission of 
our particular tools except for the Loyola Edw 
cational Index. Our various educational mags- 
zines, The Catholic Periodical Index, the N.C. 
E.A. and other Catholic educational organizations 
with their publications, certainly deserve atten- 
tion. It is the reviewer's hope that Dr. Alex- 
ander will issue a short manual or supplement 
containing this information. Until that time we 
must agree with his remark that the text differs 
as a 1935 auto from a 1941 model. 

RicHarp James Hurcey, Asst. Professor, 
Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America. 


War volume of Compton’s pictured encyclo 
pedia. An alphabetical reference book of the 
European War: persons, places, and events; 
armies, navies, air forces, and economic resources; 
weapons, tactics, and strategy. [Illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, and special maps. Com 
pletely indexed. Seventh edition. Chicago, F. 
E. Compton and Co., 1942. Pp. 126. $0.53 © 
subscribers to Compton’s; $1.53 to non-sub 
scribers. 

The first edition of this War Supplement ap 
peared early in 1940; since then six revisions 
have been necessary, the latest primarily because 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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New Books 








BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Book Club—February 
Moopy, JoHN. Fast by the road. Mac- 


millan, 1942. $2.50. 
A layman’s popularization. of theology. 


Catholic Book Club—Febru 
Lownpes, Mrs. Bettoc. “I too have lived 
in Arcadia.” Dodd, Mead, 1942. Pp. 
318. $3.00. 


With delicate artistry the author interweaves 
the substance of intimate family letters and 
her own vivid impressions of early childhood 
to reconstruct the story of the romance of her 
mother and father, a story which becomes 
significant as a personal impression of a crisis 
in French history, the Franco-Prussian war, 
which is strikingly similar to the unhappy 
period which France is experiencing during 
the new German invasion. The reader is 
impressed with the fact that modern warfare 
is only more horrible only because it is more 
widespread. 


Pro Parvulis Book Club—Jan.-Feb. 

Group One: Younger Children. 

Macoon, Marian W. The Emperor’s 

nephew. Farrar, 1942. $2.00. 
A fictionized hero-tale of Charlemagne based 
largely upon authentic sources taken from the 
chronicles of the tenth century Abbey of Saint 
Gall. The author, who is associate professor 
of English at Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, has achieved remarkable success in 
combining description of life and customs of 
the era without losing any of the flavor of 
thrilling adventure. The old, old tales are 
humorously recast in a literary style that is 
at once captivating and dignified. The story 
unwinds in the episodes of Hugo, Charle- 
magnes’ adopted son, called the emperor's 
nephew. Twentieth century journalistic ac- 
counts of political trickery in high places are 
no more revealing than this tale of treachery 

ambition. 

Groups Two and Three: Boys and Girls 

10-15 Years. 

OtpHaM, Etta B. Pedro’s pirate. Loth- 

rop. $2.00. 
Gracefully and beautifully illustrated by 
Marion Cannon in velvety etchings. The 
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story is of the sack of Panama by Morgan’s 
pirates and how one Long Arms, a pirate, 
protects a brother and sister in the Spanish 
town. The distinctive style and quality give 
it rank as literature. 
Talbot Club, Group Four: High School 
Age. 
GALLAGHER, Patrick. Paddy the Cope. 
Devin-Adair. $2.50. 
A whimsical, charming tale of the coopera- 
tives in Ireland. It has adventure, suspense, 
excitement, humor, and living characters. 


Pro Parvulis Book Club—Mar.-Apr. 
Group One: Younger Children. 
Wetts, Marie Lounspury. Boy of the 
woods. Dutton. $2.00. 
The autobiography of Audubon, for small 
folks. Told with simplicity and appreciation. 
Group Three: Boys 10-15 Years. 
Oswincer, M. M. Hero of Darien. Long- 
mans. $2.00. 
The story of Balboa and the discovery of the 
Pacific. Pro Parvulis considers this one of 
the year’s ranking books. 
Group Three: Girls 10-15 Years. 
Criss, Mitprep. Isabella, young queen 
of Spain. Dodd, 1941. $2.50. 
Annotation given in December issue, p. 94. 
Talbot Club, Group Four: High’ School 
Age. 
Wink er, Ernst. My four years of Nazi 
torture. Appleton. $2.50. 
The leader of the Catholic Youth Movement 
in Germany tells what it means to be a Cath- 
olic in Nazi Germany, from first-hand experi- 
ence. 
Biography 
Kiernan, Epwarp J., C.M. Arthur J. 
Penty: his contribution to social thought. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic University 
of America Press, 1941. Pp. 158. 


A dissertation which brings to the attention 
of a wider group of American readers the 
social thinking of an English architect. One 
readily remembers the case of Le Play. The 
author furnishes an adequate picture of his 
subject’s aversion for the social conditions 
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which Karl Marx immortalized. Penty was 
interested in the ennobling of human nature 
and is blessed because he is a seeker after 
social justice. 
Unpset, Sicrip. Return to the future. 
Knopf, 1942. Pp. 251. $2.50. 
We are again in debt to Sigrid Undset for this 
distinctive autobiography. With a devotion all 
her own to the country which she states will 
be a “heaven on earth” as long as it lasts this 
noble woman had to flee from it because she 
had constantly written and spoken against 
Nazism. Knowing her “Land of the Midnight 
Sun” was soon to be invaded, by those whom 
they had befriended in better days, it was 
best that she should seek refuge elsewhere, 
though she is half-sick with longing for her 
native land. This is fascinating biography 
which throws much light on the ways of the 
Norwegians, Swedes, Russians, and Japanese. 
McGratnH, Feroar, S.J. Father John 
Sullivan, S.J. Longmans, 1942. Pp. 285. 


$2.75. 
An interesting study of the life of an Irish 
Jesuit who died in 1933, and of the extra- 
ordinary favors that have since been granted 
through his intercession. His. conversion to 
the faith which his forefathers had deserted, 
his vocation to the priesthood, the austere life 
he marked out for himself, the fruits of which 
were reaped by many about him, are sincerely 
described by a fellow Jesuit who had no small 
task in unearthing the facts of a life so com- 
pletely veiled in humility as to leave no per- 
sonal records or letters to attest to its sanctity. 
BurTON, KATHERINE. In no strange ‘ 
Some American Catholic converts. Long- 
mans, Green, 1942. Pp. xix, 254. $2.50. 
Reading these biographies of outstanding nine- 
teenth and twentieth century American con- 
verts recreates the spirit of intellectual inde- 
pendence and conscientousness of these extra- 
ordinary persons. One notes with interest 
the affiliation of many with the Brook Farm 
experiment. Contents: Levi Silliman Ives. 
Sarah Worthington King Peter. Sophia Dana 
Ripley. Orestes A. Brownson. Cornelia Pea- 
cock Connolly. The Paulist Group (Hecker, 
Hewit, Baker, Walworth and Deshon). James 
Kent Stone: Father Fidelis of the Cross. Ira 
Dutton: Brother Joseph. John Bannister Tabb. 
Lucy Smith: Mother Catherine de Ricci. Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop: Mother Alphonsa. Lewis 
Thomas Wattson: Father Paul James Francis. 
Marion Gurney: Mother Marianne of Jesus. 
Wilmoth Alexander Farmer: Francis X. 
Farmer, S.J. Selden Peabody Delany. 


Fiction 
Laverty, Maura. Never no more. Long- 
mans, 1942. Pp. xi, 284. $2.50. 
An autobiographical novel, portraying the life 
of Delia in the ‘teen age and emphasizing 


family ties, such as her affectionate attach- 
ment to Grandma, and domestic affairs in 


which Grandma’s marvelous cooking is our 
standing. Of special appeal to girls and 


women. 
History 


HorrMan, Ross J. S. The great republic. 

Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 167. $2.25, 
To successfully organize for peace after this 
war we must establish an international com- 
munity of nations which will share a common 
historical tradition, respect a common body 
of ethical principles, and constitute a com. 
mon political civilization. How to attain this 
objective, and why the various organizations 
for peace in Europe from the Holy Roman 
Empire to the League of Nations failed, is the 
theme of this timely, thought-provoking, and 
deeply interpretative historical essay. 


Literature 
WooprurF, Douctas. For Hilaire Belloc. 
Essays in honor of his 71st birthday. 
ir and Ward, 1942. Pp. vi, 218. 
2.75. 


A collection of essays, which are primarily 
historical, prepared by men of a “younger 
literary generation”. Contents: Hilaire Belloc 
and the counter-revolution, by Douglas Jer- 
rold. The man who tried to convert the 
pope, by R. A. Knox. On Newman, Chester- 
ton, and exorbitance, by Douglas Woodruff. 
Alpine mysticism and “cold philosophy”, by 
Arnold Lunn. The piety of Cicely, Duchess 
of York: A study in late medieval culture, 
by A. C. J. Armstrong. The meaning of 
Anthony Trollope, by Christopher Hollis. By- 
zantium to Oxford, by Gervase Mathew, O.P. 
The library at Naworth, by David Mathew. 
André Chénier, by J. B. Morton. The pre 
conquest saints of Canterbury, by W. A 
Pantin. The myth of Arthur, by David Jones. 
Physics 

McNirF, Wittiam T. College physics. 

Third ed., rev. Fordham University 

Press, 1942. Pp. xxii, 657. $4.00. 
A textbook in college physics in which both 
the traditional course and special features use- 
ful to premedical, predental, and pre-engineer- 
ing students are comprised. ree special 
chapters on Modern Physics, with explanation 
of all the latest developments, such as nuclear 
physics, cosmic rays, etc. 

Juvenile 

Bepier, Jutie. Thomas, the good thief. 

Pictures by Louise Trevisan. Longmans, 

1942. Pp. 28. $1.00. 
“The long road to Lo-Ting told how Thomas 
and his sister Anna came to live at the mis 
sion in Lo-Ting. This is another Lo-Ting 
book about the same people.” Both are im 
terestingly written stories written around the 
work of the Maryknoll missionary. For the 
middle grades. 





New Books 


Benz, Francis E, Talking round the 
earth. Dodd, Mead, 1942. Pp. 233. 
$2.00. 


An interesting account of man’s atte to 
transfer thought quickly through space. From 
a brief description of refracting mirrors, smoke 
signals, tom-toms, and primitive means 
of communication the author relates in detail 
the story of the invention, development, main- 
tenance, and use of the modern telephone 
together with a character sketch of the in- 
ventor and a description of the Bell system. 
For high school students. 
Dore, Rev. CHartes Huco. Do you 
know Jesus? Adapted from the French 
of Sabine du Jeu. Illustrated by J. Du- 
chene. St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. 


Pp. 76. $0.50. 
A chapter for each day of the week on the 
life of Jesus and its ication to that of 
children. For the middle 
MARITAIN, . Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
the angel of the schools. Translated by 
Julie Kernan; with illustrations by Gino 


Severini. Longmans, 1942. Pp. 127. 
$1.50. 
A biography for the use of upper grades and 
early hi 


school classes. a | written and 
attractively illustrated, it should serve the 
purpose of an introduction to Saint Thomas. 


Reference and Bibliography 


BoyLe, Reois Louise. Bibliography of 
teacher education: English 193041. Re- 
printed from The Elementary English 
Review, November, 1941. Author, East- 
ern High School, Washington, D. C., 
1941. Pp. 8. 

A survey of material on teaching of English 

published in the last decade. 


The Catholic almanack 1942. Burns, 
Ones & Washbourne, 1942. Pp. xiv, 54. 


A complete Catholic calendar supplying as- 
tronomical and historical data. 
The Catholic diary for 1942. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1942. 
The thirty-fourth issue of the Catholic diary 
designating feasts, fasts, and liturgical color 
for the day, with a daily spiritual reflection 
added as footnote. 
The Catholic directory 1942. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1942. Pp. 272. 
A new edition of the standard directory of 
parishes and priests in England published 
under trying war conditions; destruction of 
standing type required that the work be com- 
pletely re-set. 


The Catholic who’s who, 1942. Sup- 
plement to the 1941 edition. Burns, 
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Oates & Washbourne, 1942. Pp. 88. 

2s 6d. 
Brings u 
in the 1 


to date all the essential information 
1 edition. 
Religion 
Breviary. Sunday Compline: Watch 
with Christ. Liturgical Press, 1942. Pp. 
36. $0.08. 
Latin and English texts, arranged for congre- 
gational singing or recitation, of the official 
night prayer of the Church. 
Bussarp, PAUL. The meaning of the Mass. 
Edited for use in schools and discussion 
clubs by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M. 
Cap. Illustrated by Ade de Bethune. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1942. 
Pp. xiv, 329. $2.25. 
A splendid historical, instructive, and devo- 
tional story of the Mass. Topics for discussion 
clubs and “Some things to do” follow each 
chapter. They are at once practical and mod- 
ern. A list of suggested readings follows each 
chapter, and together they present a rather 
fine bibliography on the Mass. The introduc- 
tion is comprehensive, and lays the founda- 
tion for an interesting perusal of the book. 
Throughout the author graciously suggests the 
use of the Missal at Mass as the best and most 
acceptable means of attending the Holy Sac- 
ce. 
This excellent and new treatment of the Mass 
has an appeal for all Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics who would desire answers for the many 
questions asked concerning the Mass. 


Curran, Epwarp Lopce. Meditations on 
the stations of the Cross. For those in 
service; for those at home. International 
Catholic Truth Society, 1942. 32p. 
De La Bepoyvere, MIcHAEL. Christian 
on Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xiii, 210. 
1.75. 
A critical study of Catholicity in modern 
times, tin a A since 1918, emphasizing the 
separation between the religious (devotional) 
life and application of religion to weekday 
affairs of business, politics, etc. It is also a 
plea to cooperate with other religions and 
groups where they are moving in the same 
direction as Catholicism. For college students 
and mature adults. 
Hoever, Huco H., S.O.Cist. I pray the 
Mass. Sunday Missal for all Sundays 
and the principal feastdays with a treas- 
ure of private prayers. Large type. Cath- 
olic Book Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 447. 
$1.10. 
This new Sunday Missal, using texts from 
the newly revised English edition of the New 
Testament, is easy to use. A liturgical calen- 
dar gives page references to the Mass proper 
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for the day. Prayers of the proper are in- 
troduced by a thought for the day and con- 
cluded with a thought for the week. Text 
is in bold face black type with rubrics in 
red. 
Kemper, Piacipus, O.S.B. Gospel movies: 
I. Grace. Il. Faith. III. Sins. IV. Wed in 
Christ. The Grail, St. Meinrad’s, Ind., 
1942. 4 parts. $0.10 each. 
Series of brief meditations, applying Gospel 
incidents to presen-day life. 
Mapican, James J., S.J. The Catholic 
Church and the negro. Queen’s Work, 
1942. Pp. 46. $0.10. 

A survey of history and present attitudes. 
Menezes, RutH. A Catholic daughter 
to her Protestant mother. Our Sunday 
Visitor, 1941. Pp. 15. $0.10. 

Letters explaining parts of Catholicism. 
Mutcu, Francis J. Indulgence aid. Prac- 
tical advice on gaining indulgences. A 
companion booklet to Aspirations and 
short prayers. Our Sunday Visitor, 1942. 
Pp. 38. $0.10. 

Explanation of indulgences attached to par- 

ticular devotions. 

Novena, Saint Francis Xavier. For young 
people. Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, 
N. Y., 1942. Pp. 22. 

Reflections and prayers. 

Quictey, D. J. Beneath Christ’s Cross. 
Bruce, 1942. Pp. 87. $0.75. 

Reflections on the principal characters of the 

Passion. 

ReEMLER, Francis J., C.M. A bank ac- 
count in heaven. St. Anthony Guild, 
1942. Pp. 24. $0.05. 

Ways and means of amassing spiritual treas- 

ures. 

Rocers, Kart. I love God and apple 
cider. National Council of Catholic 
Men, 1942. Pp. 40. $0.05. 

The first in a series of Narbeth articles ex- 

plaining Catholic belief and practices for the 

benefit of Catholic service men and their non- 

Catholic friends. 

RuMBLE and Carty. Quizzes on war. 
St. Paul, Minn., Radio Replies Press, 1942. 
Pp. 32. $0.05. 

Questions and answers on the ethics of war. 
RumMBLE and Carty. Radio replies, v. 3. 
St. Paul, Minn., Radio Replies Press, 1942. 
Pp. 346. Paper, $0.50; cloth, $1.50. 

In this third and final volume almost 1,400 

questions about God, the Catholic Church 


and man are answered. There are two in- 
dexes, one classified, the other alphabetical. 
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SHEEN, Futton J. The Holy How. 
Washington, D. C., National Council of 
Catholic Men, 1942. Pp. 72. 
Readings and prayers for a daily hour of 
meditation, compiled for the Catholic Hour, 
SHEEN, Futon J. What can I do? Wash. 
ington, D. C., National Council of Cath. 
olic Men, 1942. Pp. 32. 
What atheists, bigots, anti-Semites, indiffer. 
entists, Protestants, Jews and Catholics can 
do “to restore brotherhood in man through 
the Fatherhood of God”. 
Way of the Cross. Field Afar Press, 
Maryknoll, N. Y., 1942. Pp. 32. 
The wood-block illustrations are by “an emi- 
nent Belgian missioner, Father Van Ge 
nechten,who, after a lifetime in the apostolate 
very ably presents the stations of the Cross 
in a Chinese setting”. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Concluded from page 188) 

of our entrance into the war. Over 10% of the 
material in this seventh edition pertains to the 
U. S. The coverage of material is excellent. 
There are articles on such subjects as Aluminum 
and Bauxite, Ciphers and Codes (with intriguing 
examples), Financing War and Propaganda, on 
every major nation and on many of the leading 
personalities in the world today. There are maps, 
photographs, charts and tables to amplify the 
text. The index is adequate. In addition, there 
are cross references from the text to the main 
set of Compton’s, which, incidentally, appeared 
in a new 1942 edition early in March. 


NEWS anp NOTES 


(Concluded from page 183) 

Obregon, Luis Gonzalez. Streets of Mexico. 
Tr. from the Spanish by Blanche C. Wage 
ner. Fields, 1937. 

Palou, Francesco. Historical memoirs of new 
California. Ed. by H. E. Bolton. Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1926. 
porarily out of print.) 

Rippy, James Fred. Caribben danger zone. 
Putnam, 1940. 
Rippy, Fed J. History of Colombia. Univer 

sity of North Carolina Press, 1938. 

Ryan, Edwin. The Church and the South 
American republics. Bruce, 1937. (Tem 

Thomas, Alfred B. Forgotten frontiers. Uni 
versity of Oklahoma _— 1932. 

Tomlinson, Edward. New roads to riches in 
other Americas. Scribner, 1940. 

Waugh, Evelyn. Ninety-two days. 
1934. 

Williams, Mary W. People and politics o 
Latin America. Ginn, 1938. 
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